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The Nation Looks for 
Leadership 


Americans looking to their government for lead- 
ership in meeting crises on the home and foreign 
fronts this week were disturbed by President Tru- 
man’s action, and lack of it. 


The two problems are: 


1. Keeping open the pipe lines to sustain west- 
ern Europe, and 


2. Attacking the inflationary price spiral which 
threatens serious consequences to our economy and 
to our foreign aid program. 


Although the President has made statements point- 
ing out the emergency, he has prepared no concrete 
program and has set no date for the reconvening of 
Congress, which alone can provide the funds and 
authorize necessary action. 


Grain Export Quota 


The President’s decision that the U. S. must ex- 
port 570,000,000 bushels of grain in the current year 
1947-48 is a recognition of Europe’s desperate need. 
The next question is how this goal is to be met. 

Secretary of Agriculture Anderson had previously 
stated that 470,000,000 bushels was all the U. S. could 
spare this year for export. An interim report of 
the Harriman committee on foreign aid stated that 
the U. S. could export 570,000,000 bushels, provided 
that consumers cooperate and the government take 
the necessary steps during the coming weeks. 

These steps would obviously include diverting 
grain from livestock feeding to human consumption, 
where the great saving can be made. Consumer 
cooperation, along the lines being worked out by 
the Citizens Food Committee, is necessary and help- 
ful, but cannot do the job alone. 


Stop-Gap Aid 


Not only must the grain itself be made available, 
but also dollars to finance these exports. The ad- 
ministration’s request for 580 million dollars in 
stop-gap aid for Europe must first be considered by 
the Appropriations and Foreign Relations commit- 
tees in both houses. These committees are not 
scheduled to meet until November 10, because of 
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their members’ travels in this country and in Europe. 

With the pipe lines running dry in December, 
however, Congressional action is required well be- 
fore then if the flow of food and fuel is to continue 
without interruption. The situation calls for action 
more drastic than the slow tempo at which adminis- 
tration and Congressional leaders are moving. 

Will this interim aid be considered part of the 
“Marshall Plan”? If it is to be authorized as speedily 
as the situation warrants, there will not be time for 
the detailed study which the longer-range, four-year 
proposal will need. Several Congressional leaders, 
however, have indicated that they will not approve 
any more emergency appropriations. Full data on 
the “Marshall Plan” will not be ready for another 
three weeks, when the Harriman, Krug and Nourse 
committees are expected to have finished their 
reports. 


Inflation At Home 


Whatever we do on the foreign aid program is 
so closely related to the level of prices at home that 
action must be taken on both fronts simultaneously. 
A number of organizations have outlined courses of 
action which could be taken by a reconvened Con- 
gress to combat the rising cost of living. 

Restoration of the Second War Powers Act, giv- 
ing the administration the power to limit produc- 
tion of non-essentials and distribute scarce materials 
such as steel and grain has been urged. The Act 
would enable the government to allocate key materi- 
als to places where they will do the most good. An 
Economic Adjustment Administration with full 
legal authority to deal with all elements in the in- 
flationary situation has been suggested by another 
group. Other recommendations to combat the 
ascending scale of prices include price controls, ra- 
tioning, and continuation of taxes at present levels. 

Demands that some form of government curb on 
speculation buying in grain markets to be instituted 
have brought about conferences of government of- 
ficials with members of key boards of trade. Re- 
sulting from them were self-imposed margin re- 
quirements which the Secretary of Agriculture 
termed insufficient to curb undesirable speculation. 

That the people are stirred up about the situation 
is indicated by the interest in the investigations into 
the reasons for high prices conducted by subcom- 
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mittees of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. Housewives, public interest groups, farm- 
ers, representatives of labor and veterans, retailers 
and producers are informing the Congressmen of 
the situation as they experience it. 


No More Predictions 


Despite a 259% loss in the purchasing power of the 
dollar since V-J Day, however, people are continuing 
to pay the high prices on what they consider essential 
to their standard of living. Employment is still at 
record peaks. The cashing of terminal leave bonds 
and state veterans’ bonuses have added to the money 
supply. Limitations on consumer-credit purchases 
will lapse on Nov. 1; bank loans have risen at rapid 
rates; and freight-rate rises are ahead—all having an 
inflationary tendency. No responsible people are 
daring to make predictions as to how long the 
present trend will last. 

When no concerted plan of action developed from 
President Truman’s meeting with Congressional 
leaders last week, groups interested in combating the 
price spiral were sharply critical. Appeals for volun- 
tary holding of price lines and restriction of con- 
sumption of certain key foods give no promise of 
appreciable results. Government action seems im- 
perative. The urgent cry for effective leadership 
has to date gone unanswered. 


The Marshall Plan 


While the immediate emergency threatens to up- 
set long-range reconstruction plans, the Economic 
Cooperation Committee in Paris has completed its 
report to Secretary Marshall. The sixteen western 
European nations have mapped out a four-year pro- 
gram to set themselves on their feet economically. 
This program is based on four main points: 

1. Increased production, especially in key com- 
modities such as food, coal, power, and transport. 
The committee has set specific goals, which the 
participating nations are pledged to meet, bringing 
production up to pre-war levels in certain cases and 
well above in others. The report compares this 
four-year period 1948-51 with the period 1940-44 
in the United States, when production expanded 
so rapidly. 

2. Internal financial stability, which is to be at- 
tained by balancing budgets, cutting governmental 
expenses, stabilizing currencies. Our government 
considers this one of the most important provisions, 
since it is basic to European economic recovery. 


3. Economic cooperation between participating 
nations, whereby the western European nations will 
plan jointly for the common good. The entire re- 
port is based on cooperation, but certain specific 
projects are outstanding: the pooling of freight cars, 
standardizing of equipment, reduction of inter- 
European trade barriers looking toward future 
custom union, and development of a joint power 
project in the Alps. 

4. Solution of the trade deficit problem, which 
will eventually be accomplished by increased pro- 
duction and exports. For the four-year period 
1948-51, however, outside help totaling $22,440,- 
000,000 will be needed. This sum is considerably 
reduced from the first figure, at the urging of State 
Department representatives in Paris. The Interna- 
tional Bank will be asked to provide slightly over 
3 billion of this amount in loans for reconstruction 
projects, leaving about 19 billion to be financed by 
the United States. 


Will It Work? 


General opinion seems to be that this is a good 
program—if it is carried out. The pledges to coop- 
erate, to stabilize currencies, to raise production— 
all are promises that depend on national action. 
Only strong governments, supported by their people, 
will be able to follow through. Only people who 
are decently fed can turn out the work necessary 
to meet the goals. 

Is 22 billion enough to do the job? This figure 
is predicated on a drop in prices in the United 
States—12149% by 1951. If instead inflation con- 
tinues, it will obviously be insufficient. 

The plan is also based on the assumption that food 
from Eastern Europe will begin to flow into West- 
ern Europe as production increases. If for political 
reasons this does not happen, more help will be 
needed from the United States. 

Obviously any plan that looks four years ahead 
may have to be revised from time to time. Our own 
Congress will probably not commit itself beyond 
one year. The first job, however, of drafting a 
comprehensive plan has been done. The next step 
is up to us. 


Correction: 


The figure of 150,000,000 homes to be built in a 
year in the housing investigation story in the Sep- 
tember 22 issue of TrENps should have been 1,500,000. 


